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The Proceedings of the Committee on Foreign 
Office Re-construction, 


F our readers are not tired 
of the subject of competi- 
tions, we would revert to 
the Report from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign-office 
Re-construction, or rather 
tothe evidence—as bearing 
upon those interests which 
are common to the pro- 
fession, the Government, 
and the public, in archi- 
tecture. There is, indeed, 
very much in the evidence 
that calls for attention 
beyond what appears in 
the Report, although in 
great degree only confir- 
matory of opinions on the 
several questions, which we 
have advanced from time to 
time, and notably in the 
course of our remarks on 
the designs at Westminster 
3 Hall, and articles on the 
matter of the Government Offices, 
last year and previously. Amongst the ques- 
tions brought up, prominently or incidentally, 
there is that of the public service as capable of 
advantage from concentration of the offices, and 
whether merely on adjacent sites, and in a 
particular locality of Westminster, or in one 
building—the latter arrangement that which 
would seem to follow from the principle, or 
be modified only by considerations of light and 
air, and of non-interference with important 
street-communications. There are the ques- 
tions, of course, of distribution in planning for 
the several departments, and of richness in 
decoration or otherwise, as called for in public 
offices. There is the question of national ad- 
vancement as regards architecture; and the 
very important one of the economic manage- 
ment of public works as affected by the acts of 
the Government and the Legislature. There is 
the question of competitions—whether service- 
able to the national interests,—-and the question 
of justice to individuals as concerning the same 
end. There is the question of style and character 
for the architecture which is intended to be 
national and the creation of our day ; and 
there are, we cannot number how many, ques- 
tions subordinate or collateral, arising from the 
particular site chosen between Whitehall north- 
ward, and the Abbey and the Houses of Par- 
liament southward. There are questions even 
as to materials, as regards their durability and 
their chromatic effects, in our climate,—or 
arising in distinctions about which there is 
much to be explained, between the circum- 
stances of architecture externally and inter- 
nally in buildings. Lastly, there is the abstract 
question—-the most difficult in art—of how 
far, in a group of objects, similarity, or con- 
trast, as in the main features or the details, is 
to be studied for the sake of general harmony ; 
or supposing this answered, as we think it may 
be, in favour of a certain contrast, or as it was 
by Sir Charles Barry,—there is the question 
whether the harmony requires any considera- 
tion of identity or difference of styles, merely 
as such; or whether the similarity or other- 
wise the variety, is not to be sought through 
attention to general form and character, re- 
garded irrespectively of style. 

We may be well excused, then, for not 





| knowing where to begin upon a thesis which |’ 
is comprehensive almost as architecture itself, 


and difficult as a question can be which in- 


volves really so many points, political, social, |j 


moral, and metaphysical. There will not, how- 
ever, be demanded from us, any more than we 
could ourselves have demanded from others, 
conclusions which may have to be wrought out 
through farther volumes of our journal, or 
years of “proceedings” of committees and 
governments. Only we counsel, as it seems 
ever necessary to do, far more humility than is 
common in formation of opinions, whilst also, 
for the very sake of progress, greater steadi- 
ness of aim where action, as by the Govern- 
ment, is required. 

But, the predominant impression afforded 
by perusal of the last contribution to the 
Government Offices question, is certainly little 
at variance with that which we have so often 
had to express,—that the qualifications and 
the exertions of our profession are not encou- 
raged and assisted as they deserve, and as for 
all objects they require to be. Expressions of 
opinion, and a manner of conduct of affairs 
which runs counter to all simple principles 
necessary in investigation, and to the mere 
pursuit of business ; ideas, as to the wants of 
the “ departments,” indefinite and changeable ; 
quibbles as to liability to competitors, and low 
views as to the responsibility of the judicial 
office ; added to an apparent ineradicable 
ignorance as to what is a plan or an elevation, 
and occasional grandiloquence of phrase which 
covers ignorance and passes the limits of good 
English,—these are features noticeable in the 
history of the case as it dwells in our recollec- 
tion, or has been now further unfolded to us. It 
would scarcely have been believed that the 
perfect concentration, understood at one time 
to be the object in any re-arrangement of the 
offices (although the prescribed site and the 
instructions in the late competition were 
really opposed to it) at present is even objected 
to by some of the chief authorities onthe subject. 
The reasons seem to be that it is better to dis- 
courage idle calls by friends from office to 
office, and all substitutes for formal and written 
communications ; and that an interview now, if 
wanted, requires merely the extra trouble of 
crossing a street. The public, however, may 
find it hard to understand that what is found 
useful in other cases, should be undesirable in 
the several branches of official business, and 
that with adequate and well-planned quarters 
and proper regulations in the collective minis- 
terial and official staff, complications such as 
those which have lowered the prestige of the 
British name, might not have been avoided. 
We cannot, for instance, understand the dis- 
couragement offered to the suggestion of a 
central library, by which the Foreign Office 
would be relieved of the necessity of storing 
the bulky reports on Metropolitan Drainage 
and others, which cannot be very frequently 
wanted: more especially as the bound cor- 
respondence and matter which must be at 
hand, increases enormously, and ag also 
the general requirements for space may in- 
crease,—of the possibility of which last we 


have evidence in the successive enlargements | 


of plan required by Mr. Hammond, in his 
communications with Mr. Pennethorne and 
others. And it is to be considered in favour 
of concentration, and as opposed to the 
award on the recent competition and other 


proceedings, that although a residence is not 


contemplated, extensive suites of rooms for 
receptions and dinners, with the various 
adjuncts of kitchens and offices, seem to be 
necessary, and that, as it is suggested by the 
committee, these ought, if provided, “to be 
constructed for the occasional use of every 
minister.” Such being the case, the inference 





would be that the design by Mr. E. M. Barry, 








block-plan competition was “a total failure ;” 
and thongh the plan of M, Crepinet is 
thought deserving of the designation “very 
i ” we repeat what we 
said before the designs were made, and with. 
out detracting in the least from the real merit 
of that plan, that in the very nature of the 
thing asked for, 50/. rather than 500/. would 
have been near to the equitable rate of pay- 
ment,—espetially if it be considered that the 
peculiar formation of the ground prescribed, 
was such as would allow of little choice in the 
disposition of the buildings themselves, The 
value that a plan for the general arrangement, 
and combined with one of the street i 

ments, could have, would be its practicability, 
and with reference to removal or preservation 
of existing buildings ; and though it may be 
quite true that improvements of a very exten- 
sive nature should be contemplated about 
Parliament-street and Charing-cross, the plan 
No. 12, as we have shown, was absolutely want- 
ing, as compared with others, in this quality of 
utility. A majority of the competitors could 
have made a plan equally “able” or “ magni- 
ficent ” with like regard of existing conditions, 

There is now printed in the blue 

abundant evidence in confirmation of what 
was obvious, and was urged by us, at first,— 
that the plan for general arrangement should 
have preceded the designs for the separate 
offices, or else that, in place of three com- 
petitions, there should have been one com- 
prehensive competition “ Block plans,” as 
ordinarily understood, should not have been 
looked. for; for, neither they nor separate 
designs for the offices could be of any value. 
Each part of a whole must be designed with 
reference to the other parts; and the only 
designs which to the country could have been 
fully worth an amount of premium, would 
have been designs by architects who were 
competitors for each class of premiums. It 
matters not that the amounts thus received by 
competi (had the actual selection followed 
this principle) would have been enormous, and 
that. a greater number of individuals would 
have gone without reward: as regards the 
country, value would probably have been had 
for the money, which value now there is not 
(except it be generally in some art-advance- 
ment), unless at the cost of the competitor, 
who must make a new design. Competitors 
who sent in two designs but are rewarded 
only for the War Office, now stand in a 
‘disadvantageous position: though several of 
them had designs which were of equal merit 
‘for the Foreign Office ; and amongst the number 
we should certainly place Mr. Garling, Such 
sult from the effort of the judges to distribute 
the rewards over the widest circle, under the 





, view of pleasing all parties. We are reminded 
of the story regarding a worthy chairman .of 
_quarter-sessions, that he had made many good 
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misconception which prevailed through too 
large a portion of the “ proceedings” of the 
committee. It however, to be 


ices 


away by the decision to preserve the present 
site of the eye Why, then, do we find this 
perversity of holding to a plan which there has 
not been the slightest ground for believing 
would be that which the circumstances re- 


quire, or the best that the site admits, and | 


which was based on a principle which is wholly 


- annulled by the difference of the position for 
«the bridge and the different area taken for the 


Foreign Officeand War Office by the other chosen 
competitors. We are not forgetting that there 
were two plans by M. Crepinet ; but the second 
was clearly an after-thought, and even at 
variance with the normal idea in the plan. 

We have written so much on this feature inthe 
competition and the inquiry because the mis- 
take of not taking up things from the right start- 
ing point, and of not pursuing objects in logical 
sequence, is the error from which so many dis- 
asters in public affairs and in art have resulted, 
and the error which any bolstering up of what 
has been done would only perpetuate. Let 
some one architect, we will not now say who, be 
employed first on the general plan for the whole 
number of offices—something of the nature of 
@ matured opinion being formed as to the full 
wants of each department, and as to the im- 
portance, or otherwise, of concentration : let 
this plan be decided upon, and a vote for the 
whole ground be moved for in Parliament ; 
then, let the Foreign Office be put in hand, and 
built without delay. Hitherto there has been 
waste of large sums paid for drawings, not used, 
and of the exertions of architects which have 
been allowed to come to no conclusion. Neither 
of the losing parties may say much about the 
waste: but the result of the money-cost, if only 
in 2,8001. compromise to Mr. Burton, added to 
5,000. in premiums, is not satisfactory ; and 
the circumstance of so much unapplied labour 
‘by Mr. Pennethorne, or by the recent com- 
petitors, is not encouraging to our profession, 
or calculated to forward in due proportion, 
objects whether of art, or of the country 
in a larger field of view. We have, however, 
— up only a small number of the points 
which are brought into question in the re- 
port and minutes of proceedings. We can 
only now say, as to one of the others, that 
the “ fast and loose” view which is taken of 


‘the award, in the case of Messrs. Coe and 


Hofland, cannot meet with our approval, what- 
ever be the merits of their design. It can only 
induce carelessness in future decisions, and the 
feeling that no responsibility attaches to them : 
unless rather it should tend to show that merit, 
without name, will meet with no better re- 
turn in competitions than in ordinary cases, 
and that it would be best for rising architects, 
as for public bodies, to look to other means of 
attaining their ends. 








COMPETITION FOR THE ROYAL ALBERT 
ASYLUM, CAMBRIDGE. 

Anovr sixty designs have been sent in, pur- 
suant to an advertisement in our columns. On 
Tuesday, the Committee met for a short time, and 
astenek the number to 12. On Wednesday the 
whole were publicly exhibited in the Town Hall, 
when it was pee oe swags Commitiee 
were unequal to their Se aving rejected 
those few that were lik Ba fnettn Boe core 
Stipulated sum, viz. 1 . 


4. Zeno.—Six sets of rooms, committee-room in 
centre, and archway. Three elevations are 
sent, desi to fit the same plan. 

(a) Tudor, with central turret ; ground-floor 
white brick > ll lp a 
or brick- 


oy Tlinbethen, with cane gables to decir 
window: 


8. 
(ec) Tudor, with a covered-way along the 
front ; roof tiled in coloured bands. 


dressings; plan similar to the foregoing, but with 
an open piazza in the centre and committee-room 
over. Roof slated. 

6. Benevolence.—Elizabethan. Plan as before, 
with an open archway in centre : a covered corridor 
is carried along the front ; the roof supported on 
wooden posts and brackets. Red and white brick ; 
slated roofs. 

7. Two Triangles—Tudor. The centre is 
carried up to form a turret, and capped with a 
slated spire. Roofs slated, Staircase opposite 
the front doors. 

8. Rara Fides.—Piain Second Pointed. White 
brick with red arches; slated roof. This, which 
is a simple and unpretending design, appears to 
have been made with some to the limited 
funds at the disposal of the committee. The 
centre is occupied by the committee-room, which 
is the whole height of the building. 

9. Cam.—Second Pointed. Brick, with stone 
dressings. Many of the external walls are but one 
brick thick ; the centre has a spire, and the com- 
mittee-room an orie] window in front. This plan 
covers a large space'of ground. 

10. Grumbling on.—An appropriate motto for a 
young architect who is given to waste his time, 
energy, and money in competitions like the pre- 
,sent. Elizabethan, of red brick, with stone dress- 
/ings, redundant with buttresses and gables. 
| Roofed with cut slates. The plan is, like many 
others, with the committee-room as a centre, and 
| six sets of rooms on either side. 

11. Gloria Patria.—Tudor. Plan as before. 
White brick; slated roof. Gables and barge 
| boards to all the doorways and upper windows. 

12. Sick, and ye visited me.—Second pointed. 
Stone with slated roof. Plan as before, but the 
'committee-room in the centre is advanced as an 
| apse, from the front line of the building, supported 
| by flying buttresses, and finished with a mansard 
‘roof, covered with lead and iron cresting. 
| 18. Zo be, or not to be.—Elizabethan. Plan, 
| three sides of a quadrangle ; open at back, to form 
}a drying-ground. White brick, and red brick 
dressings. Roof slated. 
| 14. Why not?—Plan as No. 13. Red brick, 
| with arches of white and black brick. Committee- 
| room in centre, with a clock and bell turret, formed 
| of timber, and slated. The roofs slated, in bands 
of two tints. 

15. Faith.— Venetian Gothic. White brick, 
with arches of red and black bricks ; roofs tiled. 
| The upper windows are under separate gables, 
/hipped at the collar-beam. The plan shows a 
| reading-room in the centre on the ground-floor, 
and committee-room over, with six sets of rooms 
on either side. 

16. I take Aim for the Mark.—Tudor. Red 
brick and stone dressings. This is a pretentious 
design ; the committee-room in centre is over an 
open archway, approached by a turret staircase 
projecting from the front, and capped with a 
stone spire. The doorways have tiled hoods of 
Rhenish type upon cut brackets. The building 
is well elevated upon a terrace. 

17. Spes—A.—Early Second Pointed. White 
brick and stone dressings; the committee-room 
covered with a slated mansard roof, and iron 
cresting. 

18. Spes—B.—Tudor. Committee-room on 
first floor, over a flat four-centred arch of wide 
span, with questionable abutments. The lower 
story of brick ; the upper of timber, brick-nogged 
or plastered. A clock is placed close upon the 
head of the centre window, which shows that the 
pendulum has been forgotten. 

19, Fides sit Penes Auctorem—Tudor. Red 
brick and stone dressings. Plain and unpretend- 





t 
; 


5. Fraternitas.—Tudor, red brick and stone-| ; 





ing as a simple subject simply worked out; the 
ly objection being that the sculleries are not 
approachable under cover. ° 

20. dn Arrow.—Tudor. Red brick and stone, | 











22. Moulded Brickwork.— Piain second pointed. 
A committee-room over an archway, lighted by an 
oriel, and capped with a tiled, hipped roof. Much 
of the brickwork is treated in a manner similar to 


. Economy . 
red brickwork, in bands alternating in four courses 
white, and two courses red. 

27. Sub Spe.—No decided style. Red brick, 
with white brick quoins. Committee-room in 
centre, over a piazza, approached by three arches. 

28. Fides et Spes.— d pointed. Irregular 
plan, with apsidal committee-room over a covered 
area, and turret by the side. Kentish rag stone, 
with freestone dressings. 

29. A Calirop.—The Baker-street style. Red 
brick with white quoins. Roof slated. A slated 
verandah on iron supports, runs along the front, 
except in the centre, where a flight of steps leads 
to the committee-room. 

30.— , No. 2.—Tudor. White brick ; roofs 
slated. Committee-room in centre, with oriel and 
bell turret. A covered arcade of brick arches is 
continued along the front. 

31. Alpha.—Elizabethan. Red brick and stone 
dressing ; slated roof. Committee-room in centre 
with oriel. Timber porches of pleasing design 
to the doorways. Flat-headed windows. 

32. Utile dulci—Tudor. Red bricks and stone 
dressings. Roofs tiled in bands of two tints. 
Flat-headed windows with wood cusps in the 
upper corners, as at the Earl of Harrington’s. 

33. Progress.—Early Domestic Gothic. Roofs 
covered with Westmoreland slates. Committee- 
room in centre, over an arcade; the wings are 
brought forward at the ends, to the extent of one 
room; a spire surmounts the central roof. The 
coal-places are bady arranged for wet weather. 

34. He that giveth to the Poor lendeth to the 
Lord.—A large pretentious Elizabethan baronial 
mansion divided off into sets of rooms, of which 
the doorways form the outer demarcation ; it is 
redundant with bay windows, gables, finials, and all 
the ornamental accessories of the style. Red 
brick and stone dressings ; roof tiled. e centre 
portion of stone capped by a high mansard roof. 

35. Man descends into the Vale of Years.— 
Tudor. Stone, with red brick bands. Roofs 
tiled in two tints, with bands. A Tudor chapel 
with eastern bell gable, projects from the centre 
of the building to form a committee-room. Two 
sets of rooms at each end are also brought forward 
as wings. 

36. Vigilance.—Doric, with details from Gibbs. 
The centre has a rusticated podium supporting 
four pilasters, with pediment and clock turret. 

37. As a wise Master Builder I have laid the 
Foundation.—This appears to have been an old 
design for one side of Eaton-square, altered and 
furbished. 

38. Alma.—Tudor. Red brick and stone dress- 
ings; slated roof. Committee-room in centre, 
flat-headed windows. All the upper windows are 
gabled dormers with stone coping. 

39. A. B. C.—Domestic Second Pointed. Red 
brick, stone dressings; tiled roof, with bands of 
ornamental tiles and iron ridge cresting. 

40. Multum in Parvo.—(a) Batty Langley’s 
‘ety in white brick. (6) The same style in red 

rick. 

41. Hope. — Elizabethan. The buildings ar- 
ranged as the letter L. This plan suits the site, 
and shows a large amount of fagade at one view. 

42. Albert.—Anglo-Italian. White brick, red 
brick dressings. Committee-room in centre, with 
rooms at each end, communicating by a covered 
verandah ; the porches are carried up to the eaves, 
and the sky-line nicely broken by their tiled 
pyramidal roofs. The plan is exceedingly well 
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Water-Fountain, Stockton and Darlington Railway. 





studied, so as to give great privacy to the stair- 
cases and offices. This design, though passed 
away by the committee, has many points of merit, 
and is one of the few with any architectural pre: 
tension that can be erected for the money named. 

43. Cui Bono.—Gothic, of the Oxford Museum 
style. Committee-room in centre, gabled. The 
ends have mansard roofs, and iron cresting to the 
flats. Large cut brackets are fixed to the rafter 
feet, but the roofs are deficient in ties, and of 
doubtful construction. 

44. Non nobis Domine.—A simple Tudor de- 
sign, with barge-boards to the gables. 

45. Vineit Veritas—Tudor. Red brick and 
stone dressings. The committee-room in centre, 
with crow-stepped gable; the staircase windows 
are angular, projecting from the face of the wall, 
and supported on corbels. 

46. Faith.—Elizabethan. Red brick and stone 
dressings. The facade nicely broken by a few 
bold projections, Committee-room in centre, 
terminated by a spire. 

47. Consider.— Byzantine. A white brick 
building, relieved with red bands and black and 
red arches. All the window and door openings 
are semicircular headed, The elevation exhibits 
great breadth and repose. 

48. Time— Venetian Gothic. Allowing for 
variation of style, this is very similar to the last- 
named. 

49. Age que justa sunt.—A simple Second 
Pointed design, with mansard roof, lead flat, and 
iron ridge cusping to committee-room, which is in 
the centre: brick and stone dressings. 

50. Utile dulci.—A Tudor building of red brick 
and stone dressings ; roof covered with ornamental 
tiles. The committee-room in centre has an elabo- 
rate stone oriel, capped with a pyramidal roof. 
The coal-places are badly planned for wet weather; 
the staircases are exposed to the front doorways. 

51. Thou hast covered my Head in the Day of 
Battle. — Second Pointed. Committee-room in 
centre, with spire over porch : white and red brick, 
and stone dressings. Roof tiled in ornamental 


52. Audi, vide, tace.—Elizabethan : white, red, 
and blue bricks. Roof covered with Welsh and 
Westmoreland slates, in bands and diagonal lines. 
The committee-room has a statue of H. R. H. the 
Patron, in a niche, as the centre object. 

53. L in a Circle.—Illustrated by a card model, 
probably a Byzantine design, with gabled centre 
for committee-room, which is lighted by an oriel ; 


the two porches at either end are carried wp above | the 
the roof with belvederes, and capped with pyra- 


midal spires. 

64. se elaborate Second Pointed de- 
ign of white brick with red bands, and black and 
white arches. The committee-room in centre is 


over an arcade, with bell-turret at the angle; 
roofs of Welch and Westmoreland slates. The 
stairs are exposed to the front doorways. 

The committee again met on Wednesday eve- 
ning, and reduced the number to Cam, Invicta, 
and Progress. At their next meeting they will 
make their final selection, and advertise for 
tenders. 








WATER SUPPLY FOR TRAVELLERS. 


A Goop supply of wholesome water for drinking 
at the railway-stations will be appreciated by all | 
classes: the provision of it will be a good step in 
aid of the movement now making. Even in 
many of the better description of refreshment- 





rooms, the water is so much heated that it con- 
trasts very unfavourably with that from some of | 
the pleasant wells in the woods, which bubbles | 
up on rocky and moss-covered banks, apt to come 
to the recollection at the season just ending. 
At the station of the Stockton and Darlington | 
Railway, near Darlington, an attempt—which is | 
well worthy of praise and imitation—has been | 
made to supply water on the platform of the | 
station, in the manner shown in the engraving. | 
A similar plan might be adopted at other places 
without much cost, and should be. No great, 
amount of ornament is necessary, though more | 
artistic skill might be shown than has yet been 
exhibited, | 


MUCH VIRTUE IN MUD. 








man dwellings, have any sanitary value ?” is one, | 


streets, for instance. 
Rivers are the outlets, not only for water, but 


movable by water, dead animal matter and dead | 
vegetable matter (both of which, in their decaying, | 
give out gases injurious to life, especially to human | 
life): mud is the corrective, the disinfecter, the’ 


again, “Remove the metropolitan séwage from 
Thames, and restore the river to its ori 
purity.” We ask, “‘ How to its purity’?” The 
Thames never was pure within tidal influence, 
ever will be; and no sanitarian wishes that it should 





be pure, that is, free from its occasional estuary mud. | 
i 


purifier. It has recently been said, over and over | of the 


THE BUILDER. 


near dwelling-houses, or beneath li -rooms, 
We, however, say, intercept or disinfect sew- 


the Ganges, the Mississi . 
down vast volumes of mud, and it serves a won- 
derful sanitary purpose no doubt. Great are the 
uses to health of river mud, 

Then as to street mud. “Is there any use ix 


must confess to a sort of inward satisfaction (on 
sanitary grounds) every time we see the a 
sweeping up the mud from London streets. 

Metropolitan Board might pay thousands and tens 
of thousands of pounds annually for street disin- 
fectants, and not find one so valuable as the ordi- 
nary street mud. There may be “too much of a 
good thing,” but a regular wet day now and then 
is a great sanitary blessing. With the mud goes 
all the surface refuse from houses and from the 
other sources of street impurities, and we get « 
disinfected surface by each mud-sweeping. Let 
us then be thankful for our mud, if we can have it 
in moderation. Great are the sanitary uses of - 
river and street mud: rivers and streets, never 


theless, require regular and rigid cleansing. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
POSITION OF THE ART. 

Tue opening conversazione for the session « 
1858-9, took place on Frida ep the Ist - 
instant, at Lyons-inn Hall, Mr. J. W. Penfold; . 
V.P. in the chair. There was a attendance. - 
Letters having been read from essor Donald‘ - 
son and other gentlemen, expressing their inability 
to attend,— 

Mr. Herring, one of the honorary secretaries; 
read the report of the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion during the past year. The committee con- 
gratulated the members on the improve- 
ment which had taken place in 
financial position of the Association, which was 


Architectural Union Company, oa the of 
| the proposed removal of the place of of 

THERE are many questions which may be asked the Association to rooms belonging to the - 
that will startle at first. “Can mud, amidst hu- pany in Conduit-street; but as yet no distinct 


ition could be laid before the meeting, the 


We say, unhesitatingly, “Yes.” And we think it new building not yet being ready for oceupation. 
may be proved that mud is one of the most ex- They had the assurance of the directors, however, 
tensive disinfectants in the world. Then some that they are wishful to 
may retort,—“The more mud the better.” This the Association, as soon 
we cannot allow. But let us take rivers as we fit condition for the purpose; and the committee 
find them, and streets as they are after rain, and hoped that the day w: 
then consider the sanitary value of mud in rivers the London societies whose object is the study and 
and on streets; in the river Thames and on London ' promotion of architecture, would 

cognise one building as their home. la 

of the committee on the subject of competition 
also for all that is soluble in water, and for all that is had resulted, after the 
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alone, but to the standing 
amongst the nations of the civi 
Mr. Colling moved the adoption of t 
which, having been seconded by Mr. 
the ing upon the flourishing | i 
state of the setedataun tat oheaaaae agreed = 
The Chairman said, in rising to give those pre- 
sent.a hearty welcome, he was reminded that his 
position had its penalties as well as its pleasures ; 
and he they would have cause to regret 
with himself the absence of their friend, Mr. 
Norton, under whose auspices the opening 


Association had not at come" to 
definite arrangement the | 
Union Company for the oceupation 


i 
i 
















liag, and short notice of preparation, he should 
fail to impart to it. eus- 
tom that prevailed amongst them at the open- 
img of each session, to review the occurrences of 
the past year, and to put forth, as it were, a pro- 

mime of their hopes and intentions for the 

ture, that so they might have a kind of register 


in which they could strike a balance between | tage 


their actual deeds and their previous intentions ; 
and thongh, alas! that balance was always found 
to be sadly against them ; still, on } back 
through a series of years, they did observe a pro- 
gress, gradual as it might be, which seemed to 


their building, which they all looked upon with 
great interest, if only as a permanent home for 
their offspring—the Architectural Exhibition ; 
and he, for one, should be sorry to'see the Archi- 
tectural Association left without its walls, because 
he believed that the combination and congregation, 
under one roof, of all the societies in alliance with 
architecture, would tend to much ‘mutual advan- 
It was also, he thought, very important 
for themselves to obtain a room, if possible, which 
would at all times be available for the use of the 
members, and where they would be in a position 
to carry out that extension and development of 





their classes to which they had so long looked for- 
ward, 










































indicate a certainty that, t h the summit of It was, however, entirely a financial 
their hopes was still enve in clouds, and | question with them; and the Union Company 
they scarcely knew whither they were tending ; | had not yet been in a position to give any positive 
their course, devious and winding as it had | assurance of the accommodation they could have 
been, slowly developed itself as they climbed, and for their money; but he hoped that, as there 
that its tendency was still upwards and onwards. seemed a prospect of the building being actually 
Let their principal care, therefore, be to see that proceeded with, they would be able to lay some 
their path was firm under their feet as they favourable proposition before the members of that 
went, and to set up landmarks, and cut, as it Association. It would be further gathered from 
were, solid steps in the rock for those who were the report that the peculiar aim of the Association 
closely following, and were destined to reach to was to carry out some system of art education ; 
— height than they could hope to attain. and not one thing did he consider of more impor- 

e past year, though not one of great mark in tance to themselves and to the general progress 
the annals of architecture, had, nevertheless, seen of civilization, than the art-education of the 
the completion of the Leeds Town-hall, Covent- people; for the more the public were led to take 
garden Theatre, St. James’s Music-hall, and other an interest in and appreciate their art, the greater 
buildings, of a municipal and public character, | things would they require of them ; and they must 
well worthy the study of the architect and artist, perforce keep their own #8thetic and scientific 
in point of construction and novelty of design. education in advance of that of the people, or 
They had looked forward this year to a settlement their occupation was gone; and he believed there 
of the Government Offices competition, but it was nothing, in comparing past experiences with 
seemed either to have resulted only in a well- the present, from which they gained more hope, than 
fought battle, of still doubtful issue, between from that very thing. As a proof of this, he need 
the competitors, represented by Mr. Scott, and only remind thent how years had passed over their 
Messrs. Banks and Barry, on the one hand, and heads since the time when the Gentleman’s Maga- 
the heads of the department, as represented by zine and afterwards the Architectural Magazine 
Mr. Pennethorne, on the other; and should it contained about the only meagre notice of architec- 
be decided in favour of the former, there tural doings with which the public were eontent ; 
was then the promise of an equally arduous and and now, besides the weekly publications, con- 


exciting conflict on the question of style; but ducted with great ability, which devote themselves. 
many 
excellent standard and popular works were pub- | strides; new fields of investigation were opened 


whatever might be the ultimate result, they were entirely to the interests of the professi 
led to hope that the talent engaged on rd work : wiles tone 





‘now at command, 
Ina eas tenses our private dwellings, and 
} ni-de ‘villa residences which had be- 














itects of 
the time, th ever remember with grati- 
ee the first to leave the old 
routine e out a new path in street archi- 


tecture, which, with the more abundant resources 


, had been widened and improved. 


come so national a characteristic of our suburbs, 


‘ |} the public taste, —or rather misguided— 
ofa” at | repeater tf wract by the i 


urements of Roman cement, had gone 
rampant; bat this he thought would gradually 
work its own cure, as the buildings in question 
betray those symptoms of decay which fortunately 
were among their ruling peculiarities, Now it 


was that ing and thirsting, as it were, after 
art-k which it was both the duty and 
the interest Of the architect to foster and direct ;— 


to impress upon the public mind the policy of 
employing ified practitioners in the art 
in carrying out their undertakings, be they ever 
so unimportant ; for the more the public know of 
art the more will they appreciate the necessity of 
this mode of action, and we should hear less 
of such resolutions as that proposed by the Leeds 
Union guardians,—“ That in the whole body of 
British architects it was not possible to find an 
unbiassed professional man, and that no practical 
benefit would accrue from calling in a professional 
man, beeause the arrangements required for a 
workhouse were better known to the ians 
themselves than to most professional men ;” or of 
cases like that of Bolton, where the guardians 
had determined on carrying out the exterior of 
one workhouse in combination with the interior 
arrangements of another, and only required the 
architect to act as a sort of clerk of works, to 
carry out their own preconceived ideas. In the 
scheme of art-education, he thought the numerous 
architectural and archeological institutes, asso- 
ciations, and exhibitions, now profusely scattered 
throughout the country, greatly assisted. There 
they met each other as honourable competitors 
and friendly rivals in the cause of art, not con- 
fining themselves each within his own narrowed 
circle of experience, but receiving the benefit 
of a mutual interchange of ideas. They thus 
acquired a knowledge of each other’s powers and 
capabilities, and felt that, for their very existence, 
they must study and strive hard in order to keep 
on an equal footing with others; and if they 
would desire to excel, their energies must be 
strained to the utmost. Thus, while they rose 
individually to a higher position in their art, the 
art itself was progressing with still more rapid 


would be such as to secure a building which should lished on matters connected with their art, which up; and the conviction was forced upon them that, 
meet, as far as might be, the requirements of the were much sought after by the public at large ; \ after all, they were standing as it were but on the 


situation, and be a monument which shall not and even many of the daily papers and leading 
unworthily represent our position in the artistic periodicals had regular articles especially devoted 
seale of nations. With regard to themselves, to the criticism of architecture ; and thougb there 
they would be enabled to judge, by the report was much of fashion in architecture as in other 
which had been read, of the value of their contri- matters, it was evident that the ic required 
butions in aid of the general progress: but before and expected its professors to juce something 
proceeding further with the consideration of these more than slight variations of Grecian and Roman 



















points, be must pause for a moment, to pay a 
paras Se see to the memory of one 
t recently elected on their committee, and 
whose valuable co-operation, in carrying out the 
work they had set before them, they were antici- 
yeting 7 — —- The sudden re- 
moval of Mr. er from # th 
had deprived them of the assistance ares anes 
ledge and warmhearted and kindly 


| porticoes stuck on to bald designs, as if they were 
_ but official stamps, used solely for the identifica- 


{ 


i 


threshold of knowledge. Another means by which 
they could assist in the cause, was by availing 
themselves of the facility now offered for the study 
of art in foreign countries. The subject had often 
been so ably brought before them, that there was 
only one point in connection with it to which he 
would then call attention, and that was the im- 
portance of travelling with some particular object 
in view. It mattered little what that object 


tion of what was looked upon as a public building. might be: they wanted information on every 


reckoning too much upon the gleam of ligh 
has reached them, they too often only 
in 


ings. 
the slumber of centuries, and had advertised a 





cause for congratulation, and confirmed the con- 


if 


proving how “a little knowledgeisa dangerous rested in the building materials of different 

thing.” And that that feeling was’a universalone, tries, or the several positions of 

they had only to look around on our continental 
they, like ourselves, government and political creeds ; 


awakening from ture ; and there were many 


| 


ion for an art museum, ‘The manmer in| vast fund of 


| 


Then, again, with regard to competitions, the very point connected with their profession, whether 
existence of so many, badly conducted as they relating to its art, science, or policy. Some might 
were, served to show the interest the public take choose the illustration of a style, the influence of 
in the development of architectural art ; rt a ‘locality, or national characteristics upon it, and 

t that its adaptability for municipal, ecclesi 


or 
Others might be more inte- 
coun- 


domestic purposes. 


builders, and workmen, under various forms of 


; Resegs mon brie 
if each would bring his quota intelligence, a 


information on the most im 


which Englishmen had responded to. these calls, | questions of the day would soon be 
and the i they had taken ‘ot Lille, Haws. | na wow, one Wore ‘more, particularly “to thulr 
burgh, and other places, was a gréat own members. He thought they had cause 


congratulation at the part their Association 
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taken in the | characteristics of the day. 
The Architectural ibition, now, he trusted, 
firmly established, and rapidly becoming one of 
the attractions of the metropolis, was 
originated, and entirely 

by that Association; and, in locking around the 
profession, how many of the rising men of the day, 
who had largely contributed to the architectural 
status of our country, and to whom = 
EN ee ee cae ee n, 
ais schghak Aexiahig- or aehe-sgeihon Wo oa: 
the i ms to attend- 
ances at their or their class of design ? 
‘The names were numerous, and it would be invi- 
ious to particularize ; but he might be allowed to 
call attention to the admirable series of “ Archi- 
tectural sketches from the Continent,” by Mr. R. 
N. Shaw, their late president of the class of de- 
sign, the last ion of the kind, as one exam- 
ple out of many of the position their present and 


former members took in the illustrated literature | &Te#* 


of their art. He believed they all took an interest 
in the increasing welfare and progress of their 
Association: let them, then, in some palpable 
‘way, show that they did so. Each one could do 
something. If they were not all in a position to 
write a paper, they could take part in the discus- 
sion that followed; or, at least, they could assist in 
making up that im t ingredient in their 
meetings—-the audience. He feared the notion 
was too much gaining ground that, without 
attending the meetings, they could sit comfort- 
ably at home and read the reports of the papers 
and discussions which appeared in the journals 
the following week ; but that was a most 
suicidal course to pursue. It was a thankless 
office to read elaborate pers to empty 
benches, and to give the results of hard study 
without eliciting the opinions, and the experience 
of others in return, The consequence would be, 
if that course were indulged in, that their meetings 
would fail in interest, and they would lose alto- 
survand the advantage they now possessed of 
ving ther permanently recorded and circulated 
throughout the kingdom. He trusted, therefore, 
as a matter of courtesy to those who had devoted 
so much time and study to the preparation of 
papers, as well as for their own benefit, that the 
present session would see their meetings more 
numerously attended, and that interest kept up in 
their proceedings without which their association 
would soon lose its vitality and that power for 
which he believed it inherently possessed. 
aving thus imperfectly endeavoured to call 
their attention to the importance that art- 
education had in this age assumed, both to them- 
selves and the public at large, he wished to remind 
them that the faculty they possessed of profiting 
by experience was a talent they were bound to 
exercise for the good of others as well as of them- 
selves. Let them beware how they left to others 
to carry out in practice the morality which they 
taught and approved. If each of them were to 
say, “I only know this or that, and none can give 
me an equivalent, I will not part with my know- 
ledge,” he feared social progress would be at a 
stand-still, and our circle of enjoyment would be- 
come much circumscribed. Each with his par- 
ticular secret, looking with a jealous eye on his 
brother lest he should snatch it from him, would 
be a bad state of things indeed. They had all a 
= deal to learn: every one had something to 
part ; and if each would but contribute his 
share, however small, to the general fund of expe- 
rience,—the history of his failures as well as his 
successes,—by such mutual assistance, they would 
be enabled to attain to a much greater degree of 
perfection in their art than could be the case if 
each individual were to pursue his studies, relying 
upon his own exertions and experience alone. 

Mr. Kerr having been called upon by the chairman to 
make a few remarks, said he was happy to see so large an 
ee: eee ene ee faces. The latter 

y was a sign of progress, because old faces would 
‘wear off, and old members would gradually get involved 
in other occupations and engagements; and new faces, 
therefore, were always something like an equivalent for 
their defection. He was to see so many young 


men present, because he always felt as if he were address- 
young alone. They constituted the 
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why he did not, possess it, the consequence 
genius became a very desultory thing, and was not 

ona proper object ; 
and the benefit which it would otherwise haveconferred was 
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them bear in mind that genius was only intellect, and in- 
tellect of the best order. Genius, he fancied, was to be 
found pretty equally distributed over the whole of the 
human race; though it is only the particular opportunities 
for its development which brings it forward in sach a form 
as it can be recognised ; and where it is not brought for- 
ward we were tvo apt to consider that it does not exist at 


it was not the genius of war; it was not the genius of 
government, for an Englishman governs himself; it was 
not the genius of science; but it was the genins that had 
been displayed in commerce which had exalted us; that 
power of the mind which would strike out a path of its 
own, and not follow, but lead, was to be found in every 
part of the commerce of this country. Then ifthey came 
down to science, they would find the efforts of genius 
more prominently exhibited still. Take the cases of Sir 
Isaac Newton, a man of extraordinary powers, who created 
a system of planets; Linneeus with botany: Adams with 
his remarkable discovery of the planet Neptune; the engi- 
neers and electricians of the present day. He would only 
remark, to come more particularly to the subject, that 
though genius had its province in commerce and science, 
in art it had more particularly the opportunity of develop- 
ing itself. It was something lighter and more ethereal 
than science, or the wisdom of philosophy of any descrip- 
tion ; and it was therefore in art that genius, as it were, 
revelled. Now, amongst the various developments of art 
which will necessarily take place according to the consti- 
tution of our minds, he wanted to impress upon those 
present, that in the vocation of architecture they had an 
art which possesses peculiar advantages that ought not 
to be lost sight of. In the present state of the civilized 
world, with few exceptions, every man had to earn his 
own bread, and blessed was he who did so. Every man, 
earning his own bread, therefore, it necessarily fol- 
lowed that art, which otherwise was an amusement— 
@ recreation, more than a vocation in life— . 
became a vocation of itself; and they found amongst the there 
numerous vocations in the division of labour, there 
was, for certain men, the vocation of art purely and 
simply, such as the sculptor, the poet, the masician, the 
dramatist, the novelist, the critic, and the great army of 
decorative artists, at the head of whom stands the archi- 
tect. He wanted to show that the architect is better 
situated in the world than any other of those artists he 
had mentioned. The painter, who was absorbed in the 
study of his art, became a reclusé,— became separated 
from the common world,—so that his views, instead of 
becoming widened, became narrowed. Take the case of 
the ician: he b not only a man of narrowed 
intellect, but was a man very often of very inferior 
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powers in respect of other matters than his art. Take the even the names of 

case of the poet: more or less they found that he was a | did not think he had ever heard a 

recluse ; that he shuts himself up from the world, and is eee eae dee ae 

often held in derision by plain men of business for his by second third class men, 

want of that knowledge which seems to them so simple. | tion to the architects 
| with the ‘Academy. Look 


In the case of the architect, his art was not weeny 4 
level with that of the poet, or even of the painter : 
not of the same intensity of kind, or of the same 


| 








! 













as art, as that of either the one or the other. Bat the | lecture against the other 
architect had quite sufficient of art in his vocation to | thing bea 
afford him ali the fascinations to a reasonable and proper | it not that 
and safe limit of what we may call, for the sake of | real ones, those 
expression, the nobler arts: at the same time he has pa 

i and busi connected with it: the former of | 





these imparts to his mind that balance, or 
which, strictly, other artists cannot attain ; and the 
business, gives him that knowledge of the world 
him, and that connection with every-day matters and 
things upon their own level, without which a man loses 
a great part of the joy of his life. Therefore, he con- 
tended, that the architect is peculiarly and favourably 
situated as an artist. It was that fact which had created 
such an increase in the number of bers of their pro- 
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wade toe trae wes of perapectve Hianrating mis 
— by reference to some usefal models 

The meeting then adjourned. 








2,500,000 of inhabitants; now that remains of |! 


millions of animalcule are calculated to be im- 
pacted together within a cubic inch of some of the 
commonest rocks of our globe; now that Mr. Hind 
informs us that the comet, which at this time 
flames across the sky, is to us as near, 
and no nearer, than 51,000,000 of miles (that is, 
about half the distance between us and the sun) ; 
now that we are instructed that the denizens of 
the Milky Way are distant from us billions and 
trillions and quadrillions of leagues, in comparison 
with which sums the “ million ” shrinks toa unit, 
it may be well to pause and answer the question 
for ourselves of what is that unit,—what is a 
oy hasdhe 8s Se Meciah Gergroes cn epeiely 
80 : to us thr uent use, ially 
in relation to Para yp. tions, that one 
might almost expect to hear it applied as a term 
of moderation -—“ only a million!” Are we not 
apt to use it without realizing it? The “ argu- 
mentum ad hominem” is a elucidation. Let 
us apply it in the present instance. 4 man who 
lives a hundred years does not live a million 
hours ! 

A hundred years contains just 876,000 hours, 
a million being of course a thousand thousand ; 
and therefore, supposing that a human being 
attains the age of 100 years, he has 
not lived 1,000,000 hours by 124,000. .The above 
consideration might be a useful prelimi per- 
haps in such branches of education as with 
high numbers. It is also a sermon in itself. How 
very, very few of us live 1,000,000 hours. Old 
Parr did, for See ee ee oe 
years and 9 months, and 
greater age, that of 169 years; but these are rare 
exceptions. Epsiion. 








NEWS FROM FRANCE. 


Architecture at the Ecole des Beaux Arts.—The | of the roof than is 


enry Jenkins to a still 


THE BUILDER. 


Thédtre de Bordeaux,” &c. 1776, 1777, a small 








i edited by M. Marionneau, has been 
volume, by printed 


at Bordeaux, for The Revue 
des Beaux Arts sa these letters are, in a 





| St, Helena.—It is stated that M. Leveel, the 


‘seulptor of the statue of N 


: 


 bourg, has been commissi 


_ statue of the emperor, to be transported to Long- 
wood, at St. Helena. 











HEALTH OF CLERKENWELL. 


| - Ovr readers know that many of 
‘the worst-conditioned buildings in Clerkenwell 


‘have been improved or removed, there is still); 


|a vast amount of sanitary improvement needed. 
|The recommendations, reports, and orders, made 
‘at any one meeting of the Vestry, would serve 
to show the attention still required there. . It 
‘unfortunately happens that a number of the 
inhabitants, including some vestrymen, view 
| the exertions of the medical officer, Dr. Griffith, 
in a wrong light. The medical district officer has 
the health of a section of the community under 
‘his charge. The poor and struggling classes are 
| particularly dependent on him, at times, for even 
life, and one part of his duty is to place the results 
' of his careful researches, with suggestions for the 
| future, before the public in a printed report, the 
‘value of which is evident. His tecommendations 
‘ought to receive the greatest attention, and be 
| carried out—not cavilled at. 

/'THE ROOF OF THE LEEDS TOWN HALL. 
LAMINATED RIBS. 


Ar the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
| tion at Leeds, Mr. Broderick described the roof 
lof the new Town Hall. The principal points 
which are worthy of notice in this roof are the 
absence of tie-beams, which allows of the ceiling 
lof the hall being brought nearer to the exterior 
the case. The roof con- 








architectural competition for the medals of the sists of eight sets of scheaigsls framed together. 


Paris Eeole Impériale des Beaux Arts, this year, 


| Each principal consists of a semicircular laminated 


has given considerable satisfaction. Eight students | rib, formed of twelve 1}-inch planks, nine inches 


presented themselves for the probationary tests, 
and all the eight went into the competition. 
Four of the competitors had already obtained the 


| wide, nailed together and fastened with wrought- 
‘iron bolts and straps. They are placed in couples, 
'and stand immediately over each of the columns 


second great prize previously. The subject was in the hall. They are respectively 4 feet and 18 
the plan, with elevations, section, and details, of feet apart. The width of the room is 71 feet, and 


a hotel for naval pensioners, The programme re- 


uired that it should be erected on the borders of | The entire height to the top of the roof is 99 feet, 


sea, be constructed so as to serve for defence, 
ander some exceptional circumstances, to contain 
residences for officers, dormitories for the invalids, 
infirmary, kitchen, covered walks, gardens, &c. 
All the competitors took for their model the 
Hétel des Invalides of Paris, which indeed was 
suggested to them as a starting point. The draw- 


ithe hall being 73 feet high in the clear, This 
' system of roofs has been more frequentl 

in France than in England, the only one wit 

which he was acquainted, of an conttetable size, 
being the station of the Great either Railway, 
‘at King’s-cross. The laminated rib is the inven- 
tion of a French engineer. It was at first sug- 


1811. Several years later, M. Emy constructed 


_ | Several roofs on this plan; but all his roofs, as well 


roof of the Town Hall, which has a very elaborate 
ceiling attached to it, and the is 
at a considerable distance from the He 





the springing of the ribs 53 feet from the ground. | yy, 


gested for a bridge over the Rhine, in the year 





Ov readers have heard of the new barracks 

sah aes cee od tae peas ek 
a view 

ssc Sa The first brick was laid on the 
24th of December, 1856, but owing to the severe 
weather in the early part of 1857, very little was 
done until the following March, when the works 
proceeded rapidly until their completion, on the 
30th of June, in the present year, having oceupied 
about fifteen months in their erection. The con- 
tract was taken for 35,800/. by Mr. Moxon, of 
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connection excepting at 
Se oe 
ith the 
Suamearaaeele by us, is seen at the 
en ded of the 
The -] affor te man 
eda ta Sve Coble ‘exe: Well: Galoolinnd to 
arm a clear understanding their 
are to be at the sevice of their grateful and 
admiring country, course, therefore, though 
Selo lonantied “mevseioe feo 
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THE OFFICERS’ NEW iuerees DOVER CASTLE.——Elevation by Mr. Salvin. 
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WORCESTER CEMETERY AND THE 
WORCESTER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
Tux Worcester Cemetery, born amidst discus- 
sion and squabble, was consecrated on the 28th 
ult, with very much the same accompaniments. 
When designs were advertised for at the beginning 
of 1857, about fifty were sent in. From these, 





one by Mr. R. Clarke, of Nottingham, was selected | 


as the best, the estimate for which was approxi- 
mately given at 3,250/.—the dwarf-wall walling 
from 3001. to 4001. more. Tenders were obtained, 
and ultimately, after some objection, one by Messrs. 
Hylton and Chambers, to execute the works for 
4,8301. 14s. 64. was accepted. The contract for 
ing, making the walks, and preparing the 
for planting, was 1,850/. and with extras 
will probably amount to 2,000/. The planting 
will amount to 110/. more. The design includes 
two chapels, the sides of which are connected by a 
cloister, with a tower in the centre, which has a 
lofty archway through it. The entire length of 
the pile of building is 140 feet. The interior area 
of the tower is 13 feet square: the cloisters on 
either side are 27 feet long and 11 feet wide. 
Both the chapels are 38 feet long and 19 fect wide. 
The Episcopalian chapel has a chancel 15 feet by 
14 feet, and the Dissenters’ chapel a wooden 
screen, behind which is the vestry, 11 feet by 
8 feet. A vestry 9 feet by 7 feet is attached to 
the Episcopal chapel, approached from the chancel. 
The style adopted may be considered Geometric. 
The principal feature of the structure is the tower 
and spire, the height of which to the top of the 
vane is 130 feet. ‘The chapels and residences are 
built of blue lias from the Dum 
Norton quarries, with Bath stone The 
spire, a broach, is entirely of Bath stone. The 
stone carving was executed by two young carvers, 
Gregg and Bradford; the wood by ‘Thos. 
Hazell. Mr. Lucy was clerk of the works. 

As ill luck would have it the Worcester Dio- 
cesan Architectural Society held their annual 
meeting on the day before that fixed for the con- 
secration, and, in their report, the buildings at the 
cemetery were criticised very severely. The report 
said :-— 


“The point which first attracts attention is the extreme 
monotony and formality of the principal consisting 
of tower and two wings, precisely dn form 
and detail, even to the gable crosses. These - wings form 
the chapels, and are connected together by @ cloister, in 
the centre of which rises the tower and spire. One ofthe 
distinguishing features of our medizeval. architecture is its 
reality and truthfulness, whereas this butiding abounds in 
shams. In proof of this assertion, the fatts may be men- 
tioned of there being no less than eight sham windows ; 
also a vestry mimicking a chancel both in its position and 
some of its features, as the large three-light pointed 
‘window, particularly inappropriate in a vestry. Again, 
making the plastered interior walls to imitate large blocks 
of stone—a common but mean device. The genera! effect 
of the exterior is much marred by a sad want of general 
proportion. The large archway under the tower is pre- 
posterously high, owing to which the angle piers have a 

appearance of weakness ; it also takes off very much 

the apparent loftiness of the tower. The exaggerated 
projection of the mouldings to the broach, and the an- 
gracefal manner in which the spire springs from it, are 
excecdingly unsightly * * * * The same tracery 
pattern is repeated in twenty-three windows, and not con- 
tent with this, it is again repeated ten times in the panel- 
ling on the piers to the boundary-wall. It is difficult to 
conceive why key-stones—so to the feeling of 
true Gothic art—should have been introduced into the 
arches, and still more so that sham key-stones should be 
marked on the plastered interior. The domestic buildings 
should have been kept more subordinate to the chapels 
with respect to enrichment, whereas they are exceedingly 
pretentious, and loaded with meaningless workmanship.”’ 


And more to the same effect. The determination 
to find fanlt with everything, and the absence of 


consideration for the feelings of others, which are | 


obvious in the observations, rather induce in us a 
desire to defend the party attacked than to dwell 
on any weaknesses observable in the design. Touch- 
ing the blank windows in the cloister, it has been 
explained that these are eventually to be filled 
with stained glass, and the spaces between appro- 
priated for mural tablets. 

At the dinner which followed the consecration, 
Mr. Laslett, who gave the land, the mayor, the 
Rev. Canon Wood, and Mr. Southall, chairman of 
the committee, defended the buildings. The 
latter gentleman said,—“One of the great diffi- 
culties of the committee was to avoid division, and 
the appearance of fa one section of the 
community more than another. Instead of a 
Church of England here, a Dissenters’ 

in another place, and a Roman Catholic 

one in a third; they had bat one, and that he 
thought was matter for congratulation. The 
fault that could be found with the struc- 

was their uniformity, and that uniformity 

was what they had laboured to secure. The 
uniformity was intended to show equality; and 
that they did not wish to set one division above 
another. As one of the committee, he must confess 
he felt some annoyance at what had been said by 





and | P* 


the Architectural Society. 
and the mode in which they had been 
were open to censure, but when they heard 


an allusion to the clerk of the works, they 

well conclude that there was some motive for 
wholesale censure which disentitled it to the appel- 
lation of fair and liberal criticism.”* 





ROMAN REMAINS NEAR LIVERPOOL, 





yards to the east of the Church of St. Mary’s, 
| Grassendale, near Garston, a Roman pavement was 
| discovered, about 7 feet below the present surface, 


or Hale. The pavement was formed of large and 


small boulder stones, closely jointed together, and 
laid flat, and was perfectly level, and without any 


; 
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Of course the designs 
earried out 


' eism and blame in every line, and praise nowhere, | 
except as to the liberality of the corporation, and 


Iw excavating for the new sewers, a few hundred 





sun shining in all his glory on the slates, and the 
smoke from the chimneys driving in at the windows 
if leave them open to get as much air as 
j—such inconveniences are not likely to 
make them very good-tempered when they go on 
their duty, and must, toa certain exten:, react on 
‘the poor patients. 


In some cases, if an opening were made in the 
ends of the roofs, so.as to admit-a free current of 
air to pass between the slates and the ceiling, it 
| would the rooms much cooler. 

A Worxmay. 
I) 
SOIREE AT THE LEEDS MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


Tux British Association meeting, at Leeds, was 
taken advantage of by the committee of the 
Mechanics’ Institution to hold «a soirée, at which, 
as was anticipated, some of the chief celebrities 
and others connected with the British Association 
attended. Some 1,600 tickets (at 3s.and 2s. each) 


| rise in the centre. The surfaces of many of the were sold. ; 

“stones were worn smooth by traffic. It is difficult Lord ss the a and 
| to account for the accunrulation of soil upon this age vee a 5 a 
‘road: it appears to be a stiff clay, and has no| ‘He ® vantages of mechanics’ institu- 


| 
to distinguish it from the natural 
| undistarbed clay soil of the neighbourhood. The 
| most probable supposition seems to be that the 
use of marl for agricultural purposes during many 
ages bas raised the level of the ground, as the 
whole neighbourhood abounds in old marl-pits. A 
year or two since another portion of the same road 
was uncovered, near the Otters’ Pool estate, the 
vement being of similar character, and 5 feet 
below the surface. The present Aigburth-road 
was made about twenty-five or thirty years ago; 
bat the former road, which was nothing more than 
a field track, seems to have followed nearly the 
course of the Roman road. There seems to be no 
record or tradition of Roman occupation in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Liverpool; but a year 
or two since a deep well, full of clear spring water, 


Mann-street, Toxteth-park, covered over by large 


and smoothly chiselled, in the rel sandstone rock. 
Twenty years ago this district was not built over, 
and the liue of the Roman road towards Liverpool 
tends im the direction of this spot. 


| 


E. W. Cox. 





COPYRIGHT CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 
A NuMBER of gentlemen connected with art and 





| 


| literature have been meeting at Brussels to discuss 


the 


question of international copyright. Mr. Chas. 
ht and Mr. Robert Bell ably represented 
. The meeting had an official character. 
The Mimister of the Interior, in taking the chair, 
ex his desire to make the principles elabo- 
rated by the Assembly, law. 
The results of the Congress may be thus briefly 
stated :— 
1. International admission of the right of literary and 
artistic copyright, with or without reciprocity. 
2. The establishment of a uniform law, that protection 
to the produce of inteilect may be universal. 


3. Complete equality between native and foreign 
authors. 


to say, that the fact of his having complied with the re- 
quirements in his own cowntry shall be sufficient. 


5. 
placed on the s 








tion or performance of his works. 


copyright as works of literature. 
on all works of genius. 





NURSES’ ROOMS.IN HOSPITALS. 


ovens ; for the night 
pelled to go to bed 


was discovered 6 or 6 feet below the surface of 
oak beams. This well was of fipe workmanship, 


4. A @mplification of the formalities required for an | “4 
author to publish his work in a foreign country. That is 


works and musical compositions to be 
ame footing as literary works, as regards 


copyright. 
j e An author or compositor’s right over the representa. 


7. Works of design, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
} and engraving to be placed on the same footing as regards 


8. An abolition or, at least, a reduction of Customs dues 


Arter your elaborate articles on the construc- 
tion of hospitals, it will be almost presumptuous in 
me to point out an error to be avoided in future 
hospitals, and, if possible, to be rectified in those 
now erected. Hospitals, sometimes for the sake of 
a fine elevation, are often made the cause of great 
imconvenience and suffering to those who are com- 
pélled to labour in them, and with whom it is not 
always a labour of love, like that of Miss Nightin- 

If the nurses in hospitals, through an error 
construction, are compelled to sleep in rooms 
built on the roof, and with ceilings so low that 
in the hot weather they are like sleeping in 
nurses, of course, are com- 
in the daytime ;—if they 
@annot sleep (which is almost impossible) with the 


stated that it had 1,600 members, and an income 
of 3,0002. 

The Earl of Carlisle addressed the assembly in 
support of a “sentiment,” which hesaid he would 
have preferred calling, as of old, # resolution, 
namely, “ Success to the Leeds Mechanics’ Insti- 
tate and Literary Society, ard all similar societies, 
as they materially promote the development of the 
thief resources of intellectual cultivation.” In 
doing so, his lordship confined himself to local and 

1 topics. 

Sir Roderick Murchison seconded the motion in 
an interesting speech, in course of which he said 
that, as a Scotsman and a Highlander, he felt 
proud of his country in having produced such a 
man as Hugh Miller, and he was rejoiced to be 
able to state that there was very shortly to be 
erected in Cromarty, near to where that distin- 
guished man was born, a monument to his memory, 
and a monument constructed of true old red sand- 
stone. But in pursuing his observations in the 
Highlands, and going beyond Sutherland and 
Caithness, it was his gratification a second time to 
meet with a remarkable man, in the town of 
Thurso, named Robert Dick, a baker by trade, 
whom he was proud to call his distinguished 
friend. When he went to see him he spread out 
before him a map of Caithness, avd pointed out 
its imperfections. He (Dick) had travelled over 
the country in his leisure hours, was thoroughly 
acquainted with its features, and delineated to 
him, with flour on a board, not es its geogra- 
phical features, but certain geological phenomena 
which he desired to impress upon his attention. 
Here was a man who was earning his daily bread 
by his hard work, who was obliged to read and 
study by night, and who yet was able to instruct 
the Dicscer-uannl of the Geographical Society. 
But this was not half of what he had to tell 
them of Robert Dick. When he became better 
uainted with this distinguished man, and was 
admitted into his sanctum, found the busts of 
Byron, of Sir Walter Scott, and other poets; and 
he found also books —s and beautifully 
bound, and which this man been able to pur- 
chase out of the savings of his single bakery. He 
also found that Robert Dick was a profound 
botanist. He found, to his infinite humiliation, 
that this baker knew imfinitely more of botanical 
science,—ay, ten times more,—than he did, and 
that there were only twenty or thirty species of 
flowers which he had not collected. He was so 
excellent a botanist, that he might well have been 
a professed ornament of section D. He had men- 
tioned these facts in order that the audience might 
deduce a t application. 

The veer of Wenboowth, the Rev. Dr. Booth, 

the following sentiment :—“ That the 
present movements in education tend to encourage 
the working classes to promote their self-improve- 
ment.” 

Professor Owen —*The advancement 
of Science, to the steady pursuit of which Britain 
owes much of her elevation among the nations of 
the world.” The remarked that in 
every instance in which science had been advanced 
by the original labours of the man, that 
man was the dev, of the boy who had 
received the blessing of a sound elementary 
education. Whether he to Hugh Miller 





chair, 





and 
vice-chair. 


* On the same day a dinner was given to the workmen 
who had been employed; the clerk of the works in the 
Mr. Mitchell, the foreman to the contractors, 


or George , the facts were the same, 
and the illustration had the same important 
weight. He narrated an amusing anecdote to 
show how requisite it was to distinguish opinion 
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from fact. The anecdote related to a fishing club 
with which he was connected. The member who 
caught the heaviest fish was elected chairman for 
the evening, and an ambitious political member 
obtained the end in view by stuffing a barbel 
down the throat of a trout, which afterwards in- 
duced a noble lord to adopt the opinion that trout 
were much more voracious than was supposed,— 
an opinion which his lordship persisted in holding, 
under the false idea that he was only stating a 
fact, until the real facts of the case turned up. 

The provost of the University of Sydney, Sir 
C. Nicholson, next addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes proposed “The extension 
of the Schools of Art, as they impart a taste for 
artistic beauty, and give familiarity with the prin- 
ciples on which it rests.” It was well (he said) 
for every one who attempted to study art to con- | 
nect it as much as he could with another sub-| 
ject which had been spoken of within that hall | 
during the last few days—namely, science. They | 
must not think that paradoxical, or that art and | 
science were in any way disconnected. Art and 
science both sprang from the bosom of nature. It 
was by the study of nature alone, in all its pecu- | 
liarities and niceties, that science became accurate 
and useful: it was by the study of nature also in 
those same peculiarities and niceties—it was the 
conscientious study of nature alone—that could 
make the great and complete artist. Men might 
laugh at the peculiarities of art : they might scoff 
at some of the extravagances into which it had 
run; but, nevertheless, it was a matter of congra- 
tulation that the artist no longer thought that he | 
could produce certain wonderful effects out of his 
brain, following his own hand at mere momentary 
impulses, but that he must be a hard-working 
student, a careful observer of nature, just as much 
as ever Professor Owen was. But all persons 
were not artists: in fact, as far as he was con- 
cerned, if he were to attempt anything of the 
kind, he should be much like an Englishman who 
went into a French eating-house, and, wishing to 
have mushrooms for dinner, drew something upon 
the wall which led the master to bring him his 
umbrella. Nevertheless, he could enjoy art, and 
he believed that most people could. Just in pro- 
portion as they studied nature would they enjoy 
the study of it in art: just as they approached 
something like the course of men of science in this 
matter, would they be able to recognize the beau- 
ties and failures of art. 

The other speakers were Sir F. Murchison, Dr. 
Booth, Mr. E. Chadwick, Mr. M. T. Baines, Ad- 
miral Fitzroy, Dr. Shaw, &c. 

During the evening the chairman distributed 
the prizes obtained by a number of members of 
the institution in the recent examination of the 
Society of Arts. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Norwich.—The extension of the city westward 

in Heigham, the number of new streets there, and 
the great increase of the population, says the 
Norfolk Chronicle, have rendered not only a new 
charch, but also a new chapel necessary. In con- 
sequence of this, a movement was made for the 
erection of a new chapel in Chapel-field, by the 
Independent denomination. A subscription was 
commenced, and in June, it reached the sum of 
2,000/.; but the cost will be 1,000/. more. Mr. 
Joseph James, of London, was employed as 
the architect, and Mr. Horace Sexton obtained 
the contract for the building, which was in- 
tended to accommodate about 1,000 persons. The 
design of the exterior elevation is borrowed a 
good deal from the Early Norman style of archi- 
tecture, with some variation in the details. The 
principal feature in the front is a projecting gable, 
the width of the nave, in which is a recessed urch, | 
formed of Norman piers, caps, bases, and arch | 
mouldings. In the centre of this is a Catherine- | 
wheel window, of a more foreign type of Norman | 
work than is generally found in England. Under | 
this is a small arcade, and beneath is an open | 
porch, formed of three Portland-stone arches and | 
columns, the caps of which are carved. A small 
circular staircase on each side to the galleries 
assists in the general character of the front. The 
chapel consists of a nave, having a semicircular 
roof, two side aisles, and a semicircular vestry, 
with an organ-loft above. The dimensions are 86 
feet in length, 47 feet 8 inches in width, and the 
height from the floor to the ceiling is 43 feet. 
There is a gallery in the front and over each of 
the aisles. The interior is lighted above and be- 
low by a series of side windows, with semicircular 
arches, besides a circular window in front. The 
roof over the nave is arched, and is finished at the 
pulpit end with a circular apse. A series of light 
columns on each side of the nave support light 





arches, which are extended to the roof. The 
length of the nave is divided into five bays by iron 
columns, from which spring the arches formed in 
bracketing and plaster. Mr. Fisher, of Norwich, 
superintended the erection of the chapel, which 
was opened last week. 

Wolstanton.—The clerk of the Works, Mr. 
Lewis, says that the new chancel is being built 
from the designs of Mr. Salvin, not of Messrs. 
Ward, as elsewhere stated. 

Little Canfield.—_Two painted glass windows 
have been placed in the chancel of Little Canfield 
Church. Each window contains two lights, with 
figures of the Evangelists, under canopies. The 
windows were executed by Mr. C. Clutterbuck, of 
Stratford. 

Barnston.—A Gothic stained-glass memorial 
window has recently been placed in the chancel of 


the church here, by the Misses Toke, of Dover.}' 


It is composed of three lancet compartments, the 
subjects being ;—in the centre,—‘ Christ supping 
with the two disciples at Emmaus,” “The Cruei- 
fixion,” and “The Last Supper;” in the north com- 
partment,—“ Elijah blessing the Widow’s Barrel 
of Meal and the Cruse of Oil,” a medallion, and 
“ Elijah fed by the Ravens;” and in the south 
compartment, “The Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes,” a medallion, and “Christ blessing Little 
Children.” Mr. O’Connor, of London, was the 
artist. By a subscription of the rector, the Rev. 
R. R. Toke, and the principal parishioners, a large 
new window has been placed in the north wall 
corresponding with the opposite one south. 


Kempsford.—On the 23rd ult. the parish church 
of Kempsford was re-opened ; the chancel having 
been restored and enlarged by the addition ofa 
south aisle, and the nave reseated with oak 
benches. The chancel is separated from the nave 
by a low stone screen, in the place of a high screen 
of oak, which formerly occupied the piace. The 
chancel is entered from the nave through brass 
gates, the screen and gates being a gift. The 
chancel is paved with Minton’s tiles, interspersed 
with white marble, the steps throughout being of 
the latter material. The introduction of white 
marble adds greatly to the beauty of the pave- 
ment, and for this the parish is indebted to Mr. 
C. Edwards, of Brockley Court, who liberally gave 
the marble required. The chancel is fitted up 
with stalls and subselle of oak. The new aisle, 
which contains 150 sittings, is separated from the 
chancel by two arches. The centre pier consists 
of a shaft of stone, encircled by four smaller 
shafts of Devonshire marble, surmounted by a 
capital of carved foliage. All the windows in the 
chancel, and two in the nave, have been filled 
with painted glass. These, with the exception of 
one window, which has been inserted as a memo- 
rial of the late vicar, are all the work of amateurs. 


|The central tower, which rises on lofty arches 


between the chancel and nave, is lighted by a 
corona of two tiers of lights, aiso the work of an 
amateur. 

Sunderland.—Owing to the increase of inha- 
bitants in the southern part of the borough of 
Sunderland, a number of parishioners have made 
arrangements for the erection of a new iron church 
for the convenience of the people of Bishopwear- 
mouth. The church will be entirely formed of 
wrought iron, and is to be lighted with stained 
glass windows. The pews and seats will be capable 
of seating 500 people. Mr. William Nicholson bas 
offered a plot of ground for the erection of this 
church, which will be placed between Nicholson 


Honse and the new rectory, a short distance from | 


the Stockton-road. It is intended asa chapel-of- 
ease for the parish church of Bishopwearmouth, 
and is to be named St. Bede’s Church. When 
completed, the external part will be painted in 
imitation of stone. 

Morpeth.—The building of the New Presby- 
terian Church in Morpeth has been let to the 
following contractors: — Masons’ work, Messrs. 
Middlemas and Sons, Morpeth; Joiners’ work, 
Mr. William Stafford, Morpeth ; slating, Mr. Beck, 
Newcastle; plastering, Mr. Robson, Newcastle; 


| plumbing, Mr. Robert Daglish, Morpeth ; paint- 


ing, Mr. Gibson, Neweastle. The designs have 
been prepared by Mr. Matthew Thompson, archi- 
tect, Newcastle ; and the site upon which it has to 
be erected, is where stands the “ Old Town’s Mill,” 
at the north end of the stone bridge. 


Laurencekirk.—The New “Free” Church here 
has been formally opened. The edifice, which | 
holds about 400 persons, is in the Gothic style, | 


without galleries. It stands on the north side of 
the principal street, and has a spire 100 feet in 
height. The cost of the building, &c. will amount 
to about 1,0007. 

Kelso.—The New Roman Catholic chapel here 
has been opened. It is called “St. Mary’s of the 





“THE BUILDER'S” LAW NOTES. 
Composition Deed.—Secret ity.— A ecre- 
ditor, in consideration of bills for 10s. in the pound 
on his debt, executed a ion deed, w 


secretly 
balance. It was held that he ceased to be a cre- 
ditor, and could not sue out a fiat inst the 
debtor, the original debt heroes penn the 
claim being invalidated by the frand.— Re Cross. 
Reputed Ownership.—A purchased some 


County Court.— Distance of Dweiling of Plain- 
tiff from that of Defendaat.—The proper mode of 
ascertaining whether the plaintiff dwells more 
than twenty miles from the defendant is by mea- 
suring in a straight line on a horizontal plane from 
point to point.—Lake v. Butler. 

ion.—A corporation may be sued in a 
county court: where, therefore, a corporation was 
sued in a superior court, and a sum under 207, 
recovered, which action could have been brought 
in a county court, the plaintiff got no coste.— 
Taylor v. Crowland Gas and Coke Company. 








BUILDING IN IRELAND. 

Howth, County Dublin.—The liberality of the 
railway company, in presenting free life-tickets to 
owners of each new house erected at Howth, has 
given some impetus to building speculations in 
that quarter of late. “Cheerful Villa,” an orna- 
mental Tudor composition, containing twelve 


residence, in harmony with the coast scenery of 
that favoured locality. Mr. Charles Geoghegan 
was the architect. 

Church of St. Lawrence O’ Toole, Dublin.—The 
schools in connection with this church have 
| recently had the addition of an octagonal staircase 
‘tower, forming a porch-entrance on nd- floor, 
|and uniting the upper and lower sc under 
‘the direction of the architect last named. The 
‘style is Gothic, with white granite dressings, pre- 
‘senting a marked contrast to the dark colour of 

the limestone used in the remainder of the walls. 
The tower has a high-pitched roof of scolloped 
slating, surmounted with ornamental ridge, crest, 
‘and cross, of open-pattern metal-work. 
| Church of St. Loreain, Hy’ Tuathil, North- 
strand, Dublin.—This church, eres known by 
the ugly Anglicised appellation ;. Laurence 
po fo erected some years since, the walls 
and roof being completed under the superintend- 
l|anee of the late Mr. J. B. Kane, architect (the 
| patron saint was Archbishop of Dublin at the 
time of the English invasion ; and having in vain 
‘sought to effect a union among the Irish chiefs, 
to Normandy to intercede with Henry 
II. on behalf of the suffering poor of his diocese : 
he died and was interred at Eu, in N Y> 
the parish church of which place has been 
cated in his name). The new 
‘completed in the interior with a plaster 
ceiling, springing from 
‘it is cruciform in plan, 





The i 
_ Medieval cross, and will be pierced with twelve 
lancet openings : the belfry will have 
lancet windows : 


| progress, together with the stained glass for the 
A 


_alternate panels and niches, for fall-sized statues, 
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taircases, and will be shortly commenced. 





THE OLD AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 
KEMERTON CHURCH. 


like information should be given 





harged | 
in writing of a | 
sacred edifice, I should find that aggravation in the fact | 
of the accusation being made by one who frames it in| 
terms which pecorino gts fi cs Ay nay 

pu- | 
churches, as a 
general proposition; nor can I honestly withhold the | 
admission that I discovered nothing in Kemerton to entitle | 
is, in my own opinion, to form an exception to the I 

ly abstained from 


merits, 
whom, when living, 
friends might 
$ ing 
my Pag ppt sclenation’ of Cuobtion 


I respected, 
have been pained by disapprobation. | 


worship | 


the phraseology in 
correspondent imagines he detects the slightest 
for and arrangements which 
command all my sympathy. is it not quite true that, 
from constant contemplation of a cheris object, we | 
become enamoured of excellencies, and lenient to defects, 
and at length contract a morbid sensitiveness, which dis. 
covers di in everything that falls short of 
> 


um 

As to the other made to the papers to which 
you have one in recent numbers of your 
periodical, I think this arises in s»me measure from having 
overlooked the end proposed, It is quite true that I have | 
abstained from more than the endeavour to give a matter- | 
of-fact detail of the churches I visited, because I wished 


deserve to be, and to aid tourists like myself to | 
view with the least possible expenditure 

furnishing them beforehand with some hints of what they | 
might ex; to see. acta: joo Ryans apse a9 oared| 
for the information of this sort, which directs | 
you at once to objects really worthy of a visit, and saves | 
you the mortification of a frnitiess chase after what proves, | 
when reached, not to have been worth the trouble of pur- | 
suit. My descriptions thus naturally assume the record- | 
tag spirit, of which your complains, and | 
no one can be more ready to admit as their defect | 


much courtesy, it is impossible that offence can come ; 

and the pardon of which “‘ Kemerton” ex his 
assurance beforehand, 1, in my turn, ask of him, if any- 
thing I have written should have caused him even 

’ moment of pain. a. 








THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


THE evening classes here were inangurated by 
a public meeting, on Monday evening last, in 
the small theatre, when Dr. Lankester took 
the chair, and made an instructive address, dwell- 
ing on the use to be made of leisure time, and the 
— which knowledge gives, and illustrating 

is assertions by reference to the career of Mr. 





THE BUILDER. 





with them, and 
not the mere -pamby, “this is Castle A,” 
and “that is River B,” that we hear. Moreover, 
the 


words confided to them. When we hear our ex- 
ponent saying “Ber-loir” for Blois, and “Ler- 
woir” for Loire, with much to correspond, it 
grieves one not merely that opportunities of con- 
veying information should be missed, but that the 
ears of thousands should positively be vitiated. If 
the Polytechnic is to be regarded as an educational 
institution, such things must not be permitted. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 

Tue traffic returns of railways in the United 
Kingdom for the week ending ber 11, 
amounted to 510,910/.; and in 1857, to 508,420/. ; 
showing an increase of 2,4901. The re- 
ceipts of the eight railways having their ter- 
mini in the metropolis, amounted to 214,963. ; 
and in 1857, to 211,328/.; showing an in- 
crease of 3,365/. The increase on the Eastern 
Counties amounted to 803/.; on the Great North- 
ern, to 2,839/.; on the Great Western, to 9197. ; 
on the Blackwall, to 148/.; on the ee 
to 1,035/.; on the South-Western, to 2,135/.; and 
on the South-Eastern, to 2671. : , 8,1461. ; 
but from this must be deducted 4,781/. decrease 
on the North-Western. The receipts on the other 
lines in the United Kingdom, amounted to 
296,2171. ; and last year, to 297,0927 : showing a 


decrease of 875/——Some statistics of railway 


travelling lately published, make the United 
States the most dangerous, and Prussia the safest, 


correspondent’s comment, C°UDtry for passengers on railways. In the States 


out of 3,294,075. England dam one of each 


Armain, Haverstock-hill, proposes to cast rails 2° 


with a longitudinal groove in the upper face 
thereof. The sides are cast in such a mamner as 
to leave a space between them, which is. filled up 
with concrete, asphalte, or other suitable mate- 


rial. The ends of each rail may be cast with eyes, 
| which project outwards from the sides ; those on | 


the outside to receive bolts for securing the rails 


longitudinally, and those on the inside to aid in | 
fastening the tie-rod for maintainmg the gauge. | 


——~An influential meeting of directors and other 
representatives of railway companies has been 
held at the Euston-square station, for the purpose 


valent in some districts. Nineteen companies 
were represented, Resolutions were 

several unanimously, which may thus be sum 
marised: fixed rates and fares, arbitration to 
settle disputes of companies in a particular traflic, 
settlement of all differences between railway com- 
panies by arbitration, and the appointment of a 
committee to prepare a bill for presentation to 
Parliament. The Scottish North-Eastern 
Company have commenced placing on their 
engine tenders, &c. an apparatus which esta- 
blishes communication between the and 


’ 





who | the engine driver. To a bell fixed to the tender 


is attached a line which reaches to the guard’s 
van, and the latter official has only to turn a 
wheel in order to strike the bell, which is a signal 
for the driver to stop the engine.——The traffic 
returns of railways in the United Kingdom for 
the week ending September 25, amounted to 
502,720/. and for the corresponding week of 1857, 
to 513,330/. showing a decrease of 10,6101. The 
gross receipts of the eight railways having their 
termini in the metropolis, amounted to 209,484/. 
and in 1857 to 214,5711. showing an increase of 
5,087/. The decrease on the Great Northern 
amounted to 129/.; on the London and North- 
Western, to 7,437/.; on the London and Black- 


. | wall, to 267.; and on the London, Brighton, and 


South-Coast, to 219/.; ther, 7,8117. But 
from this must be dedu 1082. the increase on 
the Eastern Counties ; 814/. on the Great Western ; 
7731. on the London and South-Western; and 
1,0297. on the South-Eastern. The receipts on 
the other lines amounted to 293,236/. and last 
year to 298,759/. showing a decrease of 5,5231. 


A project of forming a railway from Smyrna | foliowed 


to Aidia, i 


Asiatic Turkey, has been brought 
before the 


thlic. The Sultan guarantees a divi- 
ver cent. on this line, but it would 
we the security if some responsible 
i be found to guarantee the Sultan. 
the line is estimated at 1,030,0007. 
and are said to be 

























































































THE BOARD OF WORKS. 


Ar the last of the Board 
of Works, held October 1, Agere 
mitted his report in reply to the resolution 
Lith of August lest :— 


“ That the report as to the order in which 
the several parts of the works recommended in the 
of Messrs. a ksley, and Bazalgette 


te 


[ 
tL 


HH 
i 
a 


hip 

piers of such portions thereof as will have to be purchased. 
Additional borings are now being made, and the 
| work ha epee wel yp no me 

ve are pro- 
| ceeded with as rapidly as possible, in the order hereinafter 
| enumerated. With to the arrangements by which 
the several parts of the works can be most ad 
| and conveniently carried out, I submit that the 
' and most convenient, order for executing works of this 
character, would be to commence at the outfalis on both 
| sides of the river; and, by first constructing the high- 
. level and gravitating sewers, to cut off the flood waters 
of the high from the low level districts, and thus to 
| prepare for the subsequent execution of the low-level 
| Sewers.” 





forward the works at numerous points simul- 


*“* Onthe north side of the Thames, the northern high 


remotest one in every 188,459, is injured; in Prussia, one jeye) sewer, from Hampstead to the River Lea, is 


urgently needed. It will form a substitute for the open 


find ex- | 311,345; France, one out of 375,092.——Mr. | Hackney Brook Sewer, and embraces a length of 74 


' miles of main sewer, and 14 mile of branches; and, in 


engineering point of view, it is a convenient portion of 

; the work to commence upon. I have therefore first pre- 

pared the contract drawings and specification for this 

portion, to be let in one contract, which is now sub- 

mitted for your approval; and I recommend that adver- 

| tisements be forthwith issued for tenders for this 

contract.’’ 

“The whole cost of this work, including land, com- 

pensation, and a variety of contingent items, will be, in 
| round numbers, about 150,000/.”" 


The main outfall sewer from the River Lea 
across to Barking-creek, must form part of the 
present contract in order to make use of the sur- 
| plus earth in the embankment across the marshes. 
| Astothe south side of the Thames he recom- 


of time by _ of considering as to the railway competition pre- | jonds that the order of the Board for the erection 


| of a temporary pumping station at the mouth of 
| the Earl Sewer be rescinded; and that in lieu 
| thereof the first permanent pumping station at 
| Deptford-creek, intended to raise the sewage of 
_ the low level sewer into the main outfall channel, 
| be at once constructed. 

| When these arrangements are sufficiently ad- 
‘vanced, it is proposed to construct the north 
branch of the low-level sewer, from St. James’s 
Church, Bermondsey, to Deptford-creek, including 
|a portion of the main low-level sewer in one 
| contract. 

| The sewers of the western division may be com- 
| menced and completed independently of the other 
| portions of the work; but before these are con- 
| tracted for, it is desirable to enter upon definite 
| arrangements for the deodorisation of the sewage 
| to be carried off by them; and he recommends 
that advertisements be forthwith issued in the 
public papers, setting forth the quantities of 
sewage to be dealt with, and stating that the 
Board will be prepared, at a time named, to 
receive and consider tenders from responsible 
parties, for the deodorisation of the sewage of the 
western division, and the removal of the deposit, 
for a term of years, under certain restrictions, to 
be stated, which shall secure = —_ deodori- 
sation, purification, and remov the sewage, in 
such a leouane that no nuisance shall be created 
thereby. Under such arrangements he thinks 
“the marketable value of the metropolitan sewage, 
as a manure, would soon be fairly developed.” 





marshes. 
In conclusion, , the engineer submits the follow- 
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Dates when the Con- Z 2 
Numbers and Names of| tracts may be ex- ge 
Proposed Contracts. pected to be adver-| © ~2 
tised. = <S 
a 
1. High level sewer, #. 
north side of the }|Now ready ........ 150,000 





{|Depending on ol} 
be — ee chase of land, and, 
th side geri probable comple-| 60,000 
aoe |} tion of machinery! 





Thames ........ L| at Deptford Creek | J 
Depending upon ar-| j 
3. Sewers of Western rangements to be! 55,000 
Division ........ made for deodori- ° 
sation. 
4. High level sewer, ss 
south side ef the }|February .......... 203,000 
BROCE 
5. Middle level sewer 
north ¢%u: of the $|March.............. 214,000 
Thame* ......:. 
6. Main outfall sewer, 
north side of the }jApril .............- 464,060 
Thames ........ 
7. Low level sewer, 
south side of the | OR iiececivckeians 152,060 
Thames ........ J 
8. Main out fall sewer, 
Crossness Point, ind 
seit elite of the SOUND So seevbesesous 372,000 
Thames ........ 
9. Reservoir, north i 
Peres Lib eee oie July { 156,000 
10. Reservoir, south [2WY-+-+++++ eer eee =| 
CS baeade'nt es 90,000 | 
11. Low level sewer, {|Depending on the 221.000 
north side. of me Thames embank- } ee 
TROMGS ss vacsue WOE is inndtes suas 








Total.......... £2,131,000 








Correspondence. 


THE NINE HOURS MOVEMENT. 


Sir,—It is somewhat cheering in a country like this 
that working men have the privilege of inserting their 
grievances in a public and enlightened journal like the 
Builder. 

As a working carpenter of considerable experience, in 
London and the country, I flatter myself I am qualified to 
say a few words respecting this nine hours movement. 
I cannot but in justice admit some portion of the letter of 
‘“*One who knows a thing or two”’ as virtually correct, 
but much, also, is radically wrong, and would tend, unless 
refuted, to mislead the public mind and foster an erro- 
neous opinion. His letter is diametrically in'mical to our 
interest, and subversive of ali efforts of improvement. 
Ought not the carpenters of London to receive the thanks 
of all true philanthropic men rather than rebuffs and nega- 
tive opinions? With respect to builders’ names becoming 
a by-word at the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Courts, 
mach of this unhappy state of things may be obviated. 
It is the builder’s unnatural ambition to figure higher in 
the commercial world than his compeers. In trade let 
the builders pursue a more equitable course, and the 
inevitable result would be a good profit for well-remune- 
rated labour. 

The London carpenters have more cause for thus 
speaking out on this matter than any other of her Majesty’s 
subjects, closely confined and pent up in this huge 
Babylon for six cays, with all kinds of pestiferous stenches 

ising from the foul river upon whose banks their shops 
are chiefly located. With respect to trades’ unions foster- 


ing a bad feeling between masters and men, it needs only | 
. Union in men is the only | 


mentioning to be despised 
means whereby to build the superstructure of indepen 
dence. Intelligent workmen will always look with hope 
upon trades’ unions as the bulwarks of our national 
freedom. Yon might as well seek to annihilate Chris. 
tianity simply because its potent influence was not more 

as trades’ unions for not placing the intelligent 


workmen in a more respectable position. The su t of | 


supply and demand merits my good opinion, and depend 

upon it emigration is the only effectual agency to equalize 

the superabundant market. I deeply deplore workmen 

spending their earnings in the pot-house, but let us not 

seek to intrench upon the vital principles of sociality. A 
J. W. 


Books Received. 


Transactions of the Wiltshire Archeological 
Society. No. XIII. Devizes: H. Bull. London: 
Bell and Daldy, and J. R. Smith. 

Tue June number of The Wiltshire Archeological 

and Natural History Magazine contains the Rev. 

‘W. H. Jones’s “ History of Bradford-on-Avon” (in 

), the substance of which was read at the 
ord meeting of the Wilts Archwological 

Society, and reported in our columns at the time ; 











* We have received a longer letter on the same side, 
and, if possible, will find room for it next week. 


Miscellanea. 


Wiypsor Cemetrery.—Considerable dissatisfac- 
tion is expressed in consequence of the non- 





_ acceptance of the lowest tender for the proposed 

chapel in connection with this cemetery. The 
| burial-board deny that they have anything to do 
_ with it, and throw the onus on the vicar and his 
‘curates, The tender of Messrs. Mills and Son was 
1,7471.; that of Messrs. Oades and Son, 1,847/.; 
and the latter was accepted. 


SivkInGc oF THE Norte Quay WALL aT 
Giascow.—Last week a portion of the Quay-wall 
, between Brown-street and York-street, extending 
to about 200 feet in length, unexpectedly gave 
way with a cracking noise, and continued i 
till it had gone out about 8 feet, and sunk about 
5 or 6 feet. The wall was finished in 1814, and the 
circumstance of the harbour being now much 


deeper than it was at that period, is adduced as |i 


accounting for the accident. 


Lzctvrss at Pootz.—The Poole Herald 
in warm terms, under the heading of “A Stepin the 
Right Direction,” of a lecture by Mr. Mackintosh, 
on geology, given at the instance of Mr. Jennings, 
to the persons in his employ, at the South- 
Western Pottery. The Herald says,—“ We are 
: pleased tq see a movement of this character insti- 
tuted in our neighbourhood, believing it to be one 
among the many means which may be brought 
| into requisition to keep mechanics from the public 





spare ground on side of the track should be 
leased for stores, which, with the mineral 
wealth derived from the of the moun- 
tains, would soon gy mea , is to be 
war estaba !! Will other ike 
too 

Retative SrrevetH or Cements.—Some ex- 


inches, and 

tending to tear them asunder weights 

in a seale-board, clamps attached to 
the bricks. The ing are given as the results 


Age of Brick. CcnditionsofMixture. Breaking Weight 
ROMAN CEMENT. : A 
No. 1... 3 weeks... Roman cement, neat .. 476 Ibs. strain 
No, 2...3 weeks..1 of do. to 1 of sand.... 420 lbs. strain 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Portiand cement, neat, 


“ immersed in water 
No. 3... 3. weeks.¢ iin 1 hour si fron Tbs, strain 
gauging for 24 hours 





| house, and heartily wish Mr. Jennings, and his 
| manager, Mr. Hudson, success in their endeavour 
|to improve the moral and intellectual condition | 
| of their workmen.” | 


| A Tuoroven Sran-Gazer,—When an English- 

' man lands on the Continent, all his movements, if 

not in strict accordance with the French régime, | 

are deemed eccentric, though, perhaps, the term | 

| is better applied to our Gallic friends than to us. 

| But here is an exception which, in all honesty, 
must be classed with those who amuse themselves | 


; 
} 


} 


by “raking cobwebs from the sky.” On Wednes-_ 


|day in last week, an Englishman, resident at 
Antwerp, and well known for his eecentricities, as 
the Nord says, mounted to the summit of the 
| cathedral-tower with an ample supply of am- 
munition and pieces of all calibres, from a long 
\64-inch to a short 8-inch opera-glass—focal 
| distances, of course. He declared his intention 
‘of seeing the comet closer than others had 
done, and mentioned the name of Donati. | 
On his arrival at the top of the said tower, 
he would fain approach near the “ mystery of'| 
the tale:” so he got astride the weather-cock, | 
and remained seated upon the metal biped from | 
5 till 8 p.m. Needless to say that he was the chief | 
object of regard, and that the comet was for a! 
time forgotten. Thus says the Nord; and we| 
_adjoin—* Si non é vero é bené trovato,” 

Sears rv Sr. James’s-park.—Sir: Yesterday 
| afternoon, whilst passing through St. James’s-park, 
a crowd was collected at the end of the new! 
‘ bridge, caused by one of those new functionaries | 
‘with a bag demanding twopence of a gentle- 
'man who had unconsciously seated himself in 
a chair by the water's edge: the gentleman 
irefused payment, stating that he knew not 
|that any charge was made, and also that he 
had seated himself more from curiosity to try the 
| chair, and had occupied it but a short time. The 
| official pressed his claim, stating that he was 
responsible ; and the gentleman, not wishing him 
to lose, paid, on receiving the address of the 
official’s employer. It occurred to me as singular 
that chairs in public parks should be subject to 
such a charge. Does Government let this privi- 
lege? Why ought the public to be neue! 
For no doubt many sit down in phar 
knowing that they are private property, pos- 
dhiy pay neti have a crowd collected. It 
certainly would be much more in harmony with 


few free sittings at the water’s edge, and add a 
few more to those already on the paths. 


the improvements going on in the parks to fix a| 








A Cosstant Reaper. 


Portland neat, 
No. 4... 3 weeks. not immersed im > 1372 Ibs. strain 


In respect to experiment No, 3, it is but right 
to state that the breaking of the brick did not 
take place by mere suspension of the weight at- 
tached to it, but was effected by a jerk, which 


many of the gentlemen present consi would 
not be over-estimated at 168 Tbs. additional to the 
weight suspended. 


Ocraxic TELEGRAPHS.— A _ correspondent, 
J. W. H., writes us, saying:—“I have coneeived 
a plan for laying down several cables in a single 
journey by employing two steamers as before, and 
by dividing between them the cables. My plan 
is, to have six or more cables, each of the thickness 
of a quill, quite > and yet so light that they 
would sink very quietly tothe bottom, and, there- 
fore, the speed of the steamers would be of no 
consequence, whether slow or fast, while the rough 
sea would not be an impediment to the operation 
of paying-out the several cables. The splice to be 
effected as before, in mid-ocean, each cable being 
coiled separately in the hold of the steamers. In 
the paying-out I should allow to one-half of the 
cables more slack than the others: my object in 
so doing is, that should any of the cables part, 
otaers would reach their respective destinations in 
safety. The shore ends of the cables to be one 
inch or more in diameter. The advantages of 
having thin and light cables are, cheapness, com- 


bined with security from 3 On 
edged rocks, The insulator used by me is not 
gutta- but something cheaper and safer.” 


The quacy of the insulator, however, is almost 


judge of the actual merit of J.W.H.’s priest « 
indeed, the nature of the line altogether is rather 
obscurely hinted at. However, as we have said,— 
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with the “raw material,” and in the end 
= deliver measuring-rules of most exact work- 
.” The wood or material of which t 
sides of the rule are made “ is cut up by a machine 
as completely automatic as any machine we have 
ever seen, and the sides thus produced are trans- 
ferred to another machine, by which the length is 


accurately adjusted, the partings cut away for the sit. 


introduction of the joiat-plates, and the depres- 
sions made, in which the steady-pin plates are 
inserted.” Without a gf oa however, it appears, 
any description w be unintelligible. “In 
short,” says the Journal, “almost before one is 
aware that the strip of wood is securely fixed in 
the machine, the work is done. A perfect rule 
side is presented to us. It would weary our 
readers if we described the many machines which 
Dr. Church’s patent embraces. We must content 
ourselves with stating that there is a machine for 
ing the joint-plates; a machine for drilling 
the in the joint-plates, in the steady-pin 
plates, and in the tips; a] machine for riveting 
the several pins by which joint, steady-pin plates, 
and tips are fixed on the rule; a machine for 
ing or smoothing the sides of the rule; a 
machine for dividing or graduating the rule, and 
several others.” 

NorTHWICH SINKING.—A correspondent writing 
from Northwich to a Cheshire contemporary says : 
Nixon has a prophecy that the present Northwich 
shall be entombed. To augur this much does not 
require the seer’s prescience, for common observa- 
tion and ordinary intellect may with certainty pre- 
dict this as the inevitable resu]t. It has sunk 
from time immemorial, is now sinking fast, and 
bids fair to sink with still greater expedition. The 
agencies producing this “settling” are numerous 
and of such a character that to remove them 
would be to deprive Northwich of its support. Its 
staple trade is the excavation and manufacture of 
salt. As the man who opened a vein in his arm 
and drank his own life’s blood, so Northwich sub- 
sists on its own vitality, and feeds upon itself. The 
last six months the “settling” has increased so 
rapidly that the main street had to be raised 
considerably, and the houses on one side seem to 
be peering from their graves, rendering it not im- 
tep from the pavement into the 









































the Works in 1837 and 1840, and, according to the 
Salisbury Journal, on the 30th of September, 1858, 
being the 600th anniversary of the dedication of 
the cathedral. 


Moxvment To “roe Proexm Fareers” rv 
tHe Unstrep Srares.— A monument is to be 
erected at Pl h, U.S. to cost from 300,000 
dols. to 400,000 dols. It will be built of granite, 
150 feet high, 80 feet at the base, with sitting 
figures 88 to 70 feet high. It is to be completed 
in ten years. 36,000 dols. have been subscribed 
principally in Massachusetts. 

Appropriate Moxvments.—It has been pro- 
posed by the friends of the late Arthur H. Holme, 


of architect, to erect a monument to his memory in 


Grassendale Church, near Aigburth, to include a 
full-length figure in marble. At the earnest 
remonstrance of the incumbent, it has, however, 
been decided to erect a medallion in lieu of a 
statue. Certainly, Mr. Holme’s friends would do 
well to re-consider their determination before dis- 
figuring with a monument of Classic style a Gothic 
church which was considered by the deceased to 
be his best work. A stained window would be 


; | more ornamental and appropriate.—C. 


WarterInG tHe Srrerts.—This is an opera- 

tion performed most injudiciously by the several 
parishes. The water is deluged on the roadways 
in such quantities as to form a slimy, slushy mud. 
What is required is, that the amount of water 
shall be sufficient to lay the dust, and not convert 
itinto mud. The perforated holes should be finer 
and fewer in the water-carts. * A finer stream is 
uired, and one more diffused and oftener 
applied. The New-road is invisible at the present 
moment from dust.—V1aToR. 
Tae State or Preston Parisn Cuvrcn.— 
Some severe strictures on those responsible for the 
restorations of this church four years since, appear 
in the local Chronicle of last week. The writer, 
in describing the state of things, says:—“* We 
have not sufficient practical acquaintance with 
building to say in what proportion the blame for 
this negligence of the simplest rules of construc- 
tion should be apportioned; but, amongst them, 
architect, contractor, and clerk of the works, they 
are chargeable with, to say the least, shameful 
negligence. The grates set in the lower portions 
of the walls, to allow of circulation of air beneath 
the flooring, were all blocked up in the inside with 
solid masonry : where holes were to be drilled 
through the walls near the windows to allow of 
the admission of air, a circular indention was 
simply made on each side of the wall for an inch 
or two, but they did not communicate: the water 
from the roof of the church was brought down in 
spouts to the base of the church, whence it made 
its way to the foundations or in the adjoining 
graves, as circumstances happened, there being in 
many instances no drains to carry the water off; 
and the simple provisions which the clamsiest 
joiner would have made for the preservation of the 
commonest cottage were here altogether over- 
looked, Nay, so gross was the negligence, that 
not even a drain was provided for the water-closet 
beyond the outer wall of the church.” 

Fever anp Fiura ww Lrycory.—The state of 
Lincoln is giving serious concern. The local 
coroner, writing to a Lincolnshire paper, says,— 
“The sanitary state of our city, at the present 
moment, causing a ce of a wi i 
fever, which has entered the houses of those in 
‘high places,’ as well as those of ‘meaner 


estate,’ has again excited public diseussion, and 
well it may. e Witham, which passes through 


the heart of the city, is hourly sending out 
poisonous bubbles, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 














after a paper on this su read by 
Mr. oe before a section of the British Asso- 
ciation, the president (Mr. W. Fairbairn) sug- 
gested that the best mode of with the 


i systems on each side of the river, using, 

say the Thames Tunnel, for that purpose; and to 
gra the common stream to such a level 

as to it to find its way through covered 
tunnels to the German Ocean. This arrangement, 
he said, would free the metropolis from the sewage 
at once; and it would be quite consistent with 
the establishment of stations whence farmers 
could be supplied with as much as they needed of 
either the liquid or the solid manure. The more 
thus taken out, the better the result in every 


respect. 











TENDERS. 


For new villa at Tunbridge-wells ; Mr. N. E. Stevens 
architect :— 

MEE oo vi vics vehi ivcckeee £2,000 0 0 
Dowd, Mothers... o.oo 6s cscsssae 1,875 0 ®@ 
TD Vc ck ckvsrcicaiecacbs 1,819 0 0 
WOMEN fu awepiaveacunes cxabicul 1,759 6 © 
BOG rics in dese oes Kee bees e eee 1,730 6 @ 

POUTTTT ITT TTE Ce 1,721 0 6 
BN Can tecccesued cunkenecens 1,668 © © 
PE ss cack cine suk edousiben 1,615 © 6 
WOU -Gukahe kaxpetisswandess 1,598 0 06 
PON iincs ce Vee iakedsenes 1,568 0 0 
Newman and Canfield ........ 1,563 0 0 


For additions to house at Southborough-road, for Mr, 
A. Hamilton. Mr. R. Richie, architect :— 


SNE Soc kdn bn cb ied ba rie cd ne £1,850 0 0 
Dove, Brothers .........s.00. 1,685 06 0 
Jackson and Shaw ..........-. 1,653 0 0 
PROMS i cveudesScpdecdesnkvase 1,645 0 0 


For building a warehouse for Messrs. S. and W. Almond 
in Willow-walk, Bermondsey, including removal of o: 
buildings, and filling in pits on site. Messrs. Porter and 


Markham, architects. Quantities supplied .— 


DUI 6. ba nants cxiceeencaccs £1,528 0 @ 
CR Sink iin cdisn kitecdcanesd 1,477 @ 0 
errr e rr er ere TT eee rT. 1,398 0 0 
Jackson and Shaw ..........+ 1,365 0 0 
LS ixcéad sade vided wednwakens 1,336 0 © 
CNB 0 Fs wisks iis dd eR aade 1,325 8 0 
CN iis dcdandigccsevanwns 1,290 0 @ 
i, ER, SPC 1,234 0 0 
J, and W. Barker ......+<e0 1,188 @ 0 
Wells (accepted) .......... osee 1,050 8 @ 





For 2,600 yards of sewers and works, at Wells, Somerset. 
Mr. Hippisiey, surveyor :— ray 


Simmonds and Huish, Wells .. £2,567 10 01 
Bacon, Highbridge ........... 2,156 13 0 
Oliver and Smith, Wales ...... 1,882 2 2 
Jeboult, Taunton ............ 1,576 10 0 
Beaven (accepted), Wells...... 1,314 12 6 


[The accepted tender is within 201, of the surveyor’s 
estimate.] 





For taking up the present brick and pipe sewers in 
Hatton-garden, and laying down a new 3 feet 9 inches 
2 feet 6 inches brick sewer in lieu thereof, Mr. Lewis 
Isaacs, surveyor to the Board :— 
Hammill and Foulkes .......... £900 0 0 
ME Nb vd nb b4 cok hoes bax nd be 872 6 0 
Es bn Rokwcs.vecenscazencds 759 8 0 
TE ok ai dk ee bhne be pa seenen bean 683 0 0 
samhheshaconseenenal 660 0 6 
IR nds Naan ewanecdennan 648 09 0 
UU bik onkck khwkiw tei ekbeeseee 6290 6 6 
Walker and Neave............«. 566 0 0 
SE on caha ns ocho ion ncanan jo Ha 0 
WN < inka Cg ds shes wi hkk cons © 6 
Abbott and Hopwood (accepted) 537 @ 0 
WE iiscekicstacenonsrnnsnsa 2715 0 
GOOEGS oo cc secs cissce i vvevsens 524 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Zion Chapel, Frome. 
Messrs. Mediand and Maberly, architects, Gloucester :— 





Davis and Son, Frome ........ #1,175 © 0 
Brown and Sons, Frome ...... of0 8 6 
Rogers, Trowbridge .......... 866 0 6 
can for Mr. J ane Mr. Chas Pn agp mc 
g-acre, eS . Mr. " q 
by Messrs. H. and G, Lansdown ;— 


ee ee ee 
eee nee eeee 
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